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SAMUEL WELLS WILLIAMS, LL.D. 

Late Corresponding Member of the Society. 

[Chief Justice Daly, LL.D., brought to the notice of the Council, at its 
meeting held March 1st, 1884, the decease in New Haven of the eminent mis- 
sionary and Chinese scholar. Prof. S. Wells Williams, a corresponding mem- 
ber of the Society, and on his motion the Council resolved "that an appro- 
priate entry on the minutes be made by Mr. Jas. Muhlenberg Bailey, Domestic 
Corresponding Secretary." In compliance therewitli, Mr. Bailey submits the 
following minute for publication in the Society's Bulletin.] 

Samuel Wells Williams was born in Utica, N. Y., Sep- 
tember 22d, 1812. His early education was carefully con- 
ducted, at home and in the neighboring village of Paris Hill. 
Horatio Seymour, Judge Bacon, James I). Dana and 
Justice Ward Himt were his schoolmates, and there they 
obtained such primary education as was in those days 
possible. As a boy he was of an exceptionally inquiring 
as well as studious nature, and also thoroughly explored 
Oneida County, with his especial friend Dana, in search 
after minerals and botanical specimens, with the original 
intent of fitting himself for a professional life in one or the 
other of these sciences. He next attended the Rensselaer 
Institute in Troy, then in its infancy, under the manage- 
ment of Professor Amos Eaton, the botanist. However inter- 
ested and eager his mind may have been upon the various 
branches of natural history in the school curriculum, his 
was even more a devout than a zealously scientific taste ; 
and doubtless to it, with the fervent religious example and 
training given him by his pious mother, was due his ready 
consent, so soon as a proposal came to him from the Amer- 
ican Board of Foreign Missions to, take in charge the 
printing- press of that society in China. 
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His dreams of a life of study and pleasant retirement in 
a professor's chair were at once resigned, and he accepted 
the call as promptly as it had been given, with a condition 
that he might be allowed time to complete his year at 
school, and afterwards acquire the details of the printing, 
binding and publishing business at his father's printing 
office in Utica. 

On the 25th October, 1833, Mr. Williams arrived at Can- 
ton, and was nominally consigned to the charge of one of 
the Chinese Hong-merchants, and was at once buried in 
the difficult study of a language without dictionary or 
grammar, in which he could expect little assistance from 
the great merchant engrossed in commerce. , Extended 
travel through any part of the empire, largely unknown, 
was impossible at that period. The entire foreign popula- 
tion of China — perhaps 150 in all — were congregated in a 
batch of houses covering a space not larger than that occu- 
pied by the Great Pyramid (8 acres), oat of which they 
walked or were rowed on the river only at personal risk. 
Admittance within the city walls was utterly denied, and 
permits to travel as far as the Portuguese settlement of 
Macao were charily furnished through the Hong-merchants. 

Under such conditions and surroundings, the early mis- 
sionaries in China pursued their studies, gathering what- 
ever information they could concerning the closely guarded 
country. With but one or two exceptions, the missionaries 
comprised all the foreigners who could in any way be called 
students of the Chinese, and into their monthly periodical, 
the Chinese Repository — edited first by Bridgman, after- 
wards by Bridgman and Williams, and lastly, from 1850 to 
1853, by the latter alone — were gathered those early papers 
on the language, geography, social customs, religions and 
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government of China, which have during half a century- 
served as an invaluable authority and source of reference 
for subsequent writers upon these topics. Here, among 
other contributions, Mr. Williams furnished a series of 
articles on the geography of the empire, based, of course, 
upon native works, and the information gathered from 
personal intercourse with Chinese travellers and scholars ; 
a part of these articles were published separately from his 
press at Macao in 1844, under the title of Chinese Topo- 
graphp, ait Alphabetical List of the Provinces, Depart- 
meats and Districts in the Chinese Empire . . . &c., &c., 
and received more than twenty years later that rarely 
honest testimony to the practical worth of a book — a 
pirated second edition. Five years after his arrival in 
Canton, his interest in the outlying countries of the empire, 
joined to a lively spirit of charity, induced Mr. Williams, 
with some others, to undertake the return of seven ship- 
wrecked Japanese mariners, in an American ship, to their 
native shores. The expedition proved unsuccessful, was 
driven back by violent cannonading from Japan, and re- 
turned at the close of the second month to replace the 
missionaries and refugees in their contracted quarters at 
Canton. It cannot, however, be called a failure, were even 
its only result the fixing a closer interest upon Japan and 
inducing the young printer, who had already charge of 
Chinese and Portuguese hands, to add these sailors to the 
number of his employees, and to get from them their lan- 
guage while teaching them his trade. About the end of 
1844 he returned via Egypt and Europe to his native land, 
where the enthusiasm of his interest in missions was 
devoted to preparing and delivering lectures upon China 
throughout the more important cities of the Eastern States. 
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These lectures, extempore in the first place, were elabo- 
rated during the winter of 1847-8, and published in the 
form of the '■'■Middle Kingdom," now sufficiently well 
known to be accepted as the Hand-Book and History of the 
Celestial Empire. One's sense of the contented ignorance 
of the last generation upon this country is quickened by 
learning that no publisher in New York could be found 
who would print such a work without a considerable ad- 
vance in the first place, and a guarantee against loss in the 
future. Of hardly less importance than the book in those 
days was the map of all China which accompanied it. This 
was founded upon the famous chart of the Empire, made 
under the Emperor Yungching, in 1708-18, by the Jesuit 
missionaries, whose full surveys were afterwards engraved 
on copper in Paris, and made the basis of subsequent maps 
in China. Upon a native reduction of this, together with 
some assistance from the Admiralty coast surveys then 
being conducted by the British Government, Mr. Williams 
constructed the first practical map of China proper and its 
outlying colonies. A second plate, with the names in Chi- 
nese characters, was engraved and found a ready circulation 
among educated Chinamen. In this connection it may not 
be without interest to mention another attempt at the geo- 
graphy of his adopted country, a map of the eighteen pro- 
vinces, on a considerably enlarged scale, for which he col- 
lected an important mass of authorities in native local 
topographies, surveys of French and English engineers, &c. 
The vessel which carried these materials, the result of a 
dozen years of labor to the map-maker and engraver in 
America, went down with all on board and fairly discour- 
aged the amateur cartographer from further efforts in this 
direction. The task has not since been undertaken. 

Mr. Williams received the degree of LL.D. from Union 
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College as recognition of his work on China. Soon after 
the issue of this book, likely to become the magnum opus 
of his life, he returned with Mrs. Williams to his position 
as Superintendent of the Press at Canton. The tardy out- 
come of his study of their language with the shipwrecked 
mariners in 1837 was made manifest in 1853, when he re- 
ceived the appointment of Interpreter to the American 
expedition to Japan, as the only foreigner alive who could 
read or converse in the language of that land. The mission 
was to look into whatever might prove interesting in its 
way, and for this purpose the squadron made a rendezvous 
at the Loo Choo islands, from whence they visited the 
Bonin Isles before proceeding to Japan (July 2). 

To the lover of natural history, the student of Oriental 
literature and the languages, the ethnologist, the geogra- 
pher, the missionary all in one, this opportunity of a 
glimpse at wholly unknown peoples and their homes was 
a rare occasion for instructive adventure as well as the 
most serious of trusts. 

What indeed could call him from plucking a herbarium 
from the strange and gorgeous flora about Hakodate and 
Yedo, where every specimen might prove an unknown 
species, save the weightier importance of communicating to 
a hermit nation the message of the New World % or from 
his enthusiasm as a naturalist over the yet unknown cre- 
ations of Providence in the islands and from the adjacent 
sea, save the grave reflection that his was the only tongue 
present which could tell a heathen people of the priceless 
boon of Christianity % and record their progress and devel- 
opment for Christendom. The negotiations of this visit were 
purposely of a tentatory character. Only in the following 
year (1854), when Dr. Williams again accompanied Commo- 
dore Perry as an interpreter to Japan, was a treaty obtained 
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arranging future intercourse in a manner now appreciated. 
" In taking my departure from China," writes Commodore 
Perry to Mr. Williams in September of tliis year, "I feel 
myself called upon to bear the most ample testimony to 
the talents, zeal and fidelity with which you conducted the 
important duties intrusted to your management. I say 
little when I declare that your services were almost indis- 
pensable to me in the successful progress of the delicate 
business which had been intrusted to my charge." In 1856, 
Dr. Williams received the appointment of Secretary of 
Legation for the United States, and resigned his connection 
with the Missionary Society the following year. Soon after 
he found himself again employed in diplomatic services, 
when, in 1858, he accompanied the Hon. William B. Reed 
and the Legation to Shanghai, Japan and Tientsin, and was 
present at the negotiation of the second treaty between 
China and the United States. The story of his relations 
with this and a second expedition, when, with Mr. Ward, 
he proceeded to Peking, of his subsequent negotiations with 
the Imperial Commissioners concerning the audience ques- 
tion, of his presence at the storming of the Taku Forts, of 
his eventual establishment with the American Embassy 
(1862) in the capital of China, and of his multiplied expe- 
rience with officers of the Chinese Government, during a 
residence of fourteen years — these belonged to a more com- 
prehensive sketch than this claims to be. Immediately 
after his return from a third visit to the United States, in 
1860-61, Dr. Williams entered upon a project, the need 
of which had long been recognized among foreigners in 
China, and which in a manner presented itself as a duty 
devolving upon his long residence and ripe scholarship in 
the various dialects and written language of that empire. 
A comprehensive and authoritative dictionary of Chinese 
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and English, with the character sounds in two or three 
principal dialects as well as the court tongue, remained to 
be written ; a substitute for Dr. Morrison's cumbrous 
lexicon published in 1822, and now scarce and costly as 
well as untrustworthy, appeared to be the chief est need of 
both missionaries and laymen. The phrase books and 
"Tonic Dictionary in the Canton Dialect," published 
by Dr. Williams, served him as admirable stepping- 
stones to the undertaking of the more important work. 
His constant habit of uniting business drudgery with intel- 
lectual labor; of turning from the printing press, the 
bindery, the official preparing of his diplomatic despatches 
to book- writing ; his untiring energy, which brought him 
back to the Chinese teacher and the articulation of half- 
defined characters, even after interruptions continuing for 
months, involved uncommon labor. Most of all, his ardent 
trust in a Divine Ruler, whose protection would never fail 
this earnest effort in behalf of the spread of Christianity — 
a trust which sustained and cheered him through failing 
health and failing eyesight — these were the helps and 
hindrances under which he employed the spare moments 
of fourteen years in writing and editing the "Syllabic Dic- 
tionary of the Chinese Language" — a quarto volume about 
the size of Johnson's English Dictionary, and of not unlike 
influence upon the foreign students of Chinese. These 
works, it is just to say, we may recognize with pride as 
achievements of American scholarship in the contribution 
of the ripe fruits of his erudition while his heart was yet 
among the "laborers in the vineyard," though his feet 
were planted amid the ways and dwellings of men. 

Among Dr. Williams' s writings of more local or tempo- 
rary interest may be mentioned the "Commercial Guide," 
a vade mecum for merchants and mariners about the sea- 
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board of China, the Hf th edition of which, issued soon after 
his residence at Peking, contains 650 pages, including 
treaties, tariffs, regulations, trade tables, and an appendix 
of sailing directions. 

From 1849 to 1859 he also issued yearly "Anglo-Chinese 
Almanacks" — a continuation of Morrison's idea — designed 
to cover as much information as could be legitimately 
crowded into a pamphlet of convenient dimensions. His 
contributions to the Chinese Repository, about 150 in all, 
and extending over sixteen years, might fill, perhaps, three 
or four volumes. 

In 1876 he resigned his post of Secretary of Legation in 
China, and took up a residence in New Haven, where, in 
the summer of 1877, he became the first incumbent of the 
Chair of Chinese Language and Literature in Yale College, 
Avith a nominal compensation. 

Dr. Williams to his last hours devoted his leisure to the 
delivery of lectures, to occasional articles in magazines, 
and to the thorough revision of his "Middle Kingdom," a 
work which was near to his heart, and remained upon his 
desk during the better portion of five years, and appeared 
from Scribner's press rewritten but a few months before 
his death. 

Dr. Williams, in the course of his labors, practically 
developed much in the geography of the East. His ex- 
tended chart of China, entitled "Map of the Chinese 
Empire, 1872 ; by S. W. Williams," added by him as a 
valuable contribution to the Society's cartography, in itself 
founds a claim to our recognition. His lecture, entitled 
"China: the Country and People," and published in Yol. 
VIII. of the Society's Journal, delivered at Chickering 
Hall, January 11th, 1876, strengthens that claim to its 
recorded recognition and praise. 



